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Teacher Education in the Years Ahead 
By L. D. HASKEW 


HE veil drawn over the future is one of the blessings for 
which mankind is insufficiently grateful. We strive cease- 
lessly to penetrate that veil; its obscuring folds ofttimes 
seem to us to be the supreme work of the Devil himself bent on 
confronting weak humans with the maximum in frustration. Yet, 
when we look to the past we realize frequently that the impenetra- 
bility of the future was a major asset, a blessing in disguise. With 
Bulwer-Lytton we can say, “The veil which covers the face of 
futurity is woven by the hand of mercy.” Timid, uncertain souls 
that we are, our faith in our ability to meet problems and over- 
come them when they arise is never too strong. Warning us of 
inevitable disasters and dilemmas to be faced is tantamount to 
advising us not to begin. If the persons responsible for launching 
the College of Education at Ohio State University a half-century 
ago could have foreseen with clarity the trials and tribulations 
which would beset their creation, if they could have known the 
currents and cross-currents which would grip it and toss it to and 
fro—would they have taken the action they did take? 
Even more pertinent for the subject-matter of this paper, if 
I had the ability to delineate the paroxysms of the social order 
to occur between now and 2007, would we have the courage to 
do more than decide to hang on to the formulas of the present? 
Perhaps on this particular occasion we should rejoice that we are 
the recipients of two blessings. The first is that we cannot see 
too clearly what the future holds. The second is that we can 
see rather clearly that teacher education, as personified by the Col- 
lege of Education at Ohio State University, has come through fifty 
trying, tempestuous, constantly crucial years with great achieve- 
ments to its credit. Meeting problems as they arose, exploring 
alternative solutions with intellectual and emotional vigor, being 
continually dissatisfied with what existed, willingly and deliber- 
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ately engaging in experimentation as the best means for testing 
hypotheses, championing causes which seemed important, doing 
the tedious labor necessary to educate students—these are the proc- 
esses which made this college what it is today. These same 
processes apparently must be its major reliances as teacher educa- 
tion faces the future. No master plan for the future of teacher 
education can be posited; only masterful planners can be hoped 
for as we enter upon a second half-century of service. 


KS master planners, however, will not chart the future 
course of teacher education. They may influence its long- 
term objectives and, hence, the course which shall be its norm. 
But, unless past history is a completely unreliable chart, teacher 
education will sail much of the time before the current winds of 
society for it is inextricably entwined with the purposes for which 
people want to use their schools. It undoubtedly will continue to 
help shape those purposes, but it is only one of the many influences 
upon the minds of people as they decide what their schools should 
do and what procedures will best guarantee the achievement of 
ends they seek. More important, however, has been the readiness 
with which teacher education has changed its own course to co- 
incide with a change in the courses which the people apparently 
wanted their schools to pursue. When the people wanted their 
elementary schools to produce rudimentary skills and knowledge 
alone, teacher education responded with the normal school which 
taught teachers these rudimentary skills and drilled teachers to 
instill them. When the climate of public opinion favored schools 
which would enable citizens to live fuller lives, teacher education 
incorporated the arts, the humanities, social sciences into its cur- 
riculum. When the public gradually reached the decision that 
schools should do something beneficial for all children, teacher 
education incorporated experiences which would enable teach- 
ers to be of benefit to all the children of all the people. Within 
recent years considerable public clamor has arisen to dispose of this 
“all the children of all the people” purpose, and teacher education 
is already in some instances seeking to implement the demand 
to “throw the dullards and disturbers out.” Illustrations could be 
multiplied many times, supporting the thesis that teacher educa- 
tion in the future will continue to be a creature of its environment, 
and that the planning for teacher education must continue to be 
circumstantial rather than absolutist. 
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Many writers have pointed out the tendency of professions to 
assume control of their own education. That this tendency 
is at work in teacher education, no one would deny. Even if this 
tendency should increase, the insulation of teacher education from 
the vagaries of the social environment will not likely become 
nearly so great as it is in either medical education or legal educa- 
tion. The reason is that the teacher can never withdraw from his 
society; he operates for and with that society. He is keenly sensi- 
tive to the winds that blow; he is reminded constantly that he does 
not own the schools or set their objectives. The professional 
teacher is professional at adapting himself to his environment. 
Whether this attitude is labeled flexible or wishy-washy depends 
on your point of view, but it nevertheless has the inescapable 
effect of influencing teacher education to be in tune with its 
immediate times. 


His brings us directly to the first of several related chal- 
lenges facing the planners for teacher education in the years 
ahead. These challenges revolve around what is going to be done 
to reconcile the circumstantial and the ideal courses for American 
education—and hence teacher education—to pursue. Can teacher 
education equip a greater number of professional teachers to work 
with the remainder of the people in reaching decisions about their 
schools? An affirmative answer will necessitate some rather sig- 
nificant changes in the approach and curriculum of teacher 
education itself. Learning this curriculum theory or that curricu- 
lum theory will not suffice; the reasoning and values back of those 
theories must be understood. Advocated ideals for American 
education must be tested in the cold light of reality. The prospec- 
tive and the seasoned teacher must have much experience with 
people, with controversy, with the circumstances of educational 
decision. Further, can teacher education speak more directly and 
more forcefully in the arena where public opinion is made? Such 
speech, of course, should be in tones of reason and wisdom rather 
than huckstering propaganda, but it should be designed to enable 
people to compare the decisions they must make with the ideals 
they seek. Teacher education in the past has spoken rather force- 
fully in the councils of educators; can it develop equal forceful- 
ness in the councils of the public? 
At this point it becomes necessary to define terms. As we 
proceed with an exploration of some of the challenges which face 
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planners for the future, a distinction must be made between “edu- 
cation of teachers” and “teacher education.” All persons who 
teach have been subjected to some kind of education. Persons 
enter employment as teachers from all sorts of sources, with all 
sorts of background. It seems that this situation will continue to 
be true for a decade or more. “The education of teachers” refers 
to an empirical description of status—the educational background 
of those who teach. Inevitably, the education of teachers is an end- 
lessly diverse phenomenon, incorporating almost every conceiv- 
able combination of formal study and practical experience. 

We are also slowly and painfully formulating collegiate pat- 
terns of study which aim specifically at equipping individuals to 
practice the profession of teaching. The attempts to build these 
patterns—whether the attempts are by Mr. Bestor or by the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Education—rest upon the 
still controversial assumption that teaching is a profession. By 
deliberate design, this argument runs, it is possible to have a 
collegiate curriculum which will be different from other curricu- 
lums and which will produce superior practitioners of the profes- 
sion of teaching. I am employing the term “teacher education” to 
refer exclusively to such patterns of study. 


S TEACHER education faces the future, it finds much to chal- 
lenge and much to concern its planners. One of its major 
antagonists is a ghost, a stereotype which exists in the minds 
of people but has little corporeal manifestation. This is the 
ghost of separatedness. All professional education has had to face 
and solve the dilemma of whether it should separate itself from 
other phases of education. Most professions have chosen to 
separate; they have established schools or colleges of law, medi- 
cine, engineering, agriculture. Teacher education has followed 
suit. But, more than any other professional education, teacher 
education has retained a close organic union with all phases of 
collegiate education. At one time a considerable trend did develop 
to build teacher education curriculums almost completely of inde- 
pendently oriented courses. The trend soon vanished, and few 
vestiges of its influence can be found in teacher education today. 
However, since colleges of education and teachers’ colleges do 
exist, the stereotype of separatedness also exists. 
This stereotype leads to curious attacks upon and charges 
against teacher education. The charge that teacher education is 
antithetical to the acquisition of sound subject-matter competence 
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is a current manifestation of this predilection to see a red glow 
from a neon light and send in a fire alarm. Subject-matter 
competence is now, and has been for many years, an essential 
component of teacher education; it is not something separate 
and apart. 

The separatedness ghost challenges teacher education in the 
years ahead in a much more fundamental manner, however. The 
individual university or college campus is the site of that chal- 
lenge, and the mind of the faculty member is its locus. This fac- 
ulty mind accepts as fact that teacher education—its planning and 
its execution—is the responsibility of the college or division of 
education. All of teacher education occurs in that college or divi- 
sion or is at least controlled by it. Faculty members not affliated 
by budget or appointment with that college or division can give 
their time and attention to other concerns. However false these 
notions may be, they produce the same disheartening results as if 
they were true. Those responsible for planning patterns of teacher 
education fail to employ many resources which have strategic 
contributions to make. Patterns themselves lack the content and 
vigor they could and should have. Operational aspects of adopted 
programs are mostly on paper rather than in the motives and 
actions of many college teachers. Teacher education is forced to 
rely too largely upon courses designed and taught for other pro- 
fessional education. Thus does the ghost produce a very real 
haunted house. 


wo alternatives present themselves to the planners for teacher 
education. One is to give flesh and blood to the ghost. If 
separatedness is to rule faculty minds, let it rule operations also. 
Following the lead of medical education and legal education, 
teacher education can specify prerequisite collegiate experience 
sufficient to provide a reasonably well-grounded student. Then 
let the professional school take over and provide within its own 
jurisdiction all that is required to make a professional neophyte. 
Whatever science and mathematics are necessary to teach science 
successfully in high school, for example, would be provided by 
the professional school. This is no new and untried alternative, of 
course. It has been and is being tested in many situations. That 
it has been adequately explored in a large university under favor- 
able conditions is open to serious doubt, however, and in my opin- 
ion it is still a live, promising alternative. 
The second alternative is to lay the ghost by tangible action. 
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Two phenomena in the current scene give real hope that such 
action can ensue. The general public is becoming more conscious 
of the existence of teacher education than it has been since the 
normal-school days, and college faculty members are being reached 
by the public’s concern; sleeping consciences are being awak- 
ened. Further, professional organizations in the academic disci- 
plines are fostering a new concern for the education of teachers 
and giving such concern real academic respectability. These 
phenomena create an opportunity to attack teacher education on 
an institution-wide front. The vehicle being employed most fre- 
quently is a university or college council on teacher education 
appointed by top administration to assume leadership in planning 
and evaluating teacher-education programs. Membership upon 
such councils is made representative of all major interests in 
teacher education, and their work is done through subgroups 
equally representative. Within the past three years at least twenty 
such councils have been formed, chiefly in large universities, and 
so far the reports from their operations are very encouraging. 
Whether this particular machinery is the best one or not, the 
council movement illustrates the effort of planners to destroy 
the ghost of separatedness. In the years ahead, some such efforts 
will have to continue if the prevailing patterns for teacher educa- 
tion are to achieve the ends for which they are established. 


We has been said so far may imply that teacher education 
in the years ahead must be more concerned with adminis- 
trative framework than with content. This matter of separated- 
ness cuts much deeper than mere structure, however. It is my 
opinion that teacher education can never become the dynamic, 
successful education for a profession that it should become until 
the classical trilogy of general education, specialized knowledge 
of subject-matter, and education is dispensed with. The curricu- 
lum of teacher education should be a seamless garment woven of 
many threads but combined into a total design. The administra- 
tive framework becomes of first importance, therefore, because 
it is a means to an end. We hasten to concede, however, that the 
framework cannot guarantee ends. In the final analysis, only one 
person determines the ends achieved by teacher education. That 
person is the student who pursues teacher education. It is this 
student—this live, flesh-and-blood, imperfect, capable, maturing 
human being—who confronts teacher education with its greatest 
challenge in the years ahead. If a seamless garment is to be 
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woven, this student must weave it. If a satisfying design is to 
emerge, this student must create it. If teacher education is to pro- 
duce professional neophytes, the student has to be that neophyte. 

Who shall these students be? Teacher education in the final 
analysis is the only real reliance for recruiting enough young 
people to staff our schools. Does this mean that teacher education 
shall take all comers, and still seek more? Even if the answer 
is affirmative the possibility still exists that by its very caliber and 
attractiveness, or by its mediocrity and deadly dullness, teacher 
education will have considerable influence on who the comers 
are. Then, of course, teacher education can also determine who 
the finishers shall be. On one hand, we have the possibility that 
all, except the rather obvious misfits and the potentially danger- 
ous, who have persistence and the ability to pass college courses 
shall finish; teacher education will do the best it can, turn out 
some excellent teachers, many more superior teachers, a large 
number of persons who can hold teaching positions satisfactorily, 
and quite a few who can get jobs. On the other hand, we have 
the possibility that teacher education can be made highly selective, 
that only those who are already well on their way to being the 
ideal persons sought to staff our schools shall be allowed to pursue 
teacher education to completion, that teacher education shall con- 
cern itself only with those who can become conspicuously fine 
practitioners of the profession of teaching. Of course this possi- 
bility exists as a universal alternative for teacher education only 
if we concede that education of teachers can occur in some signifi- 
cant numerical degree outside teacher education. Granting that 
highly selective admission is psychologically one of the best 
recruiting devices known, it is not realistic to suppose that the 
quantitative demand for teachers can be met by teacher-education 


programs which accept, say, only the upper twenty-five per cent 
in teaching promise. 


H* is a real puzzle for those who plan teacher education. 
May I propose two concrete actions for testing? One is the 
decision by a few adequately financed, academically well-placed 
institutions to develop and operate their teacher-education pro- 
grams on the basis of a highly selective admission policy. The 
experiences had and the graduates produced by these programs 
should be carefully and sympathetically evaluated by all the rest 
of us. Perhaps then we could begin to get some answers to the 
questions revolving around the “superior student” approach to pro- 
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fessional education. Certainly, for the first time, we would have 
a setting conducive to realistic testing of selective measures and 
methods. A second concrete proposal is that many institutions 
experiment with a contingent of selected students in a special 
program, a pattern within the pattern. Here again we should be 
able to discover the virtues and weaknesses of beaming teacher 
education to the upper levels of personal and academic ability. 
These two proposals betray my personal bias; I believe that teacher 
education can never be much superior to the persons who pursue 
teacher education. On the other hand, I am convinced that 
teacher education can be so designed and executed that it can 
benefit the vast majority of those who undertake it. 

It is necessary now to return to the proposition made earlier 
that only one person, the individual student, determines the ends 
of teacher education. An obvious corollary is that teacher educa- 
tion in the future faces the problem of focusing more directly on 
the person who is to teach. Fortunately, we have about destroyed 
the myth that there is a perfect teaching personality. Excellent 
teachers are infinitely variable; the combinations of traits which 
characterize them defy classification. Our increased knowledge, 
however, forces us to grow increasingly skeptical of the assembly- 
line concept of teacher education. For years we have known that 
the most productive portion of nearly every teacher-education 
program was the student-teaching experience. We have thought 
that this was because student teaching was “practical.” Perhaps 
it is equally due to the fact that student teaching is personalized. 
In the years ahead, our most inventive minds must be turned to 
the task of personalizing teacher education; to ways and means 
for making it more nearly inevitable that the individual student 
will select wisely the threads which should be used, will acquire 
those threads, and will weave them into a seamless garment of 
design suitable for the student. 


T= major burden of my argument is now before you. I 
cannot close it, however, without voicing some hopes—per- 
sonal goals gained from participating in teacher education. In 
human fashion, I want others to adopt my goals and so I express 
them as hopes. 

I hope that in the years ahead teacher education will find a 
real and vital place, constructively occupied, for philosophy as 
a method of dealing with everyday problems and as a basis for 
recognizing and judging values. I am not speaking here primarily 
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as a proponent of philosophy of education but as an admiring 
believer in philosophy as a discipline of mind and emotion. 

I hope that teacher education will soon break away from the 
provincial antagonism which its chief supporters understandably 
developed in times past against liberal education. Liberal educa- 
tion is not the monopoly of a hereditary priesthood with certain 
kinds of haircuts and certain kinds of disdain for the remainder 
of the human race. Liberal education represents a vital part of the 
cultural heritage out of which teacher education must be fash- 
ioned, and distaste for its self-appointed high priests must not be 
allowed to deprive teacher education of its values. 

I hope that teacher education will soon become less reliant 
upon legal regulations governing the certification of teachers. 
Such regulations have served, and continue to serve, valuable 
purposes; the American people have benefited tremendously from 
them. Using them as guides in preparing the early teacher- 
education programs was also reasonably beneficial. It becomes 
increasingly apparent, however, that even at best these regulations 
offer only a minimum skeletal structure for programs of teacher 
education and then only when the spirit rather than the letter 
is the guide. Unimaginative concoction of course sequences for 
certification is a major bane of teacher education today. 

I hope that teacher education can soon free itself from the 
millstone of a four-year college program as the norm for accom- 
plishing the education of teachers. It is foolish to suppose that 
the objectives which we set forth so bravely can be achieved by 
normal human beings in four years of college study, even when 
supplemented by those adjuncts we refer to so blithely, and fre- 
quently so erroneously, as “further graduate study.” More time 
is not a panacea for all the problems which beset the develop- 
ment of a truly profession-centered teacher education, but it is an 
essential ingredient. 

Finally, I hope that some of the great centers of teacher edu- 
cation can become equally great centers of research on the prob- 
lems of education. Heat generates power and power creates 
dynamics—but only light can show directions. Educational prob- 
lems are now generating a superabundance of heat. It seems that 
this situation will continue, with the likelihood that most of the 
problems will be “settled” in terms of who has the most persua- 
siveness and who has the greatest power. We do not plead neces- 
sarily for less heat, and hence less dynamics, but for more 
light. Such light can come from well-conceived, adequately 
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financed, and faithfully pursued research—not alone because of 
the findings it produces but also because of the inquiring minds 
it cultivates. 

Implicit in this paper is my answer to the question, Will 
teacher education as a distinctive, professionalized construct 
within the body academic that is higher education continue to 
exist in the years ahead? The answer has been that it will 
continue to exist. Its nature will be determined by institutional 
inertia; by political and social expediency; by demands for quan- 
titative production and ideals for qualitative performance; by 
propagandism for theories and by recognition of realistic impera- 
tives; by open-mindedness and by closed-mindedness; by intelli- 
gent planning and by failure to plan; by timid conformity and 
by creative venturesomeness. Which of these determinants will 
be most influential, only people—the custodians of teacher edu- 
cation—can decide. [Vol. XXXVI, No. 6] 
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ESEARCH assistance of several types is available to Ohio schools. 

In the annual report of the chairman of the Committee 

on Teacher Education of the Ohio College Association, Clarence 

E. Ficken of Ohio Wesleyan University gives the following 

lists which are based on the replies to the Questionnaire on 
Implementing the Work of the School Survey Committee. 


The following colleges can supply certain special research or study 
facilities bearing upon school problems: Akron, the Athenaeum of 
Ohio, Baldwin-Wallace, Bowling Green, Capital, Central State, Cincin- 
nati, Denison and Ohio Wesleyan in some areas, John Carroll, Kent 
State, Marietta (limited), Mary Manse, Miami, Ohio Northern, Ohio 
State, Ohio University, Our Lady of Cincinnati, Rio Grande (to a 
limited degree), Saint John College of Cleveland (depending on the 
problem), Toledo, and Xavier (skilled personnel). 

The following institutions often have graduate students available 
to work on problems referred to them by the schools: Akron, the 
Athenaeum of Ohio, Bowling Green, Capital, John Carroll, Cincinnati 
(a small number), Kent State, Miami, Ohio State, Ohio University, 
Ohio Wesleyan (occasionally), Saint John College of Cleveland, and 
Xavier. 

Certain Ohio colleges and universities have limited funds available 
for research on public school problems. These include: Capital (“can 
have”), Central State, Kent State, Ohio State, Wittenberg (“If we 
consider problem related to our fields”). 


The Talented Youth Project: 
a Report on Research under Way 
By A. HARRY PASSOW 


HE Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimen- 

tation, an integral part of Teachers College, was estab- 

lished to further American education by improving school 
programs through research and experimentation. Since 1943, the 
Institute has conducted co-operative research with dozens of dif- 
ferent public school systems throughout the nation. This research 
has focused on crucial problems in the areas of curriculum, 
instruction, guidance, and in-service education." The Talented 
Youth Project was initiated four years ago by the Institute on 
recognition of the need for helping schools improve their educa- 
tional provisions for students with outstanding abilities. 

The three purposes of the Talented Youth Project are: to ini- 
tiate and conduct studies of the nature of talent and its réle in 
modern American life, to experiment with program modifications 
by which schools can improve their programs for the talented, and 
to summarize and interpret past and current research for schools. 
The Project staff carries out these programs within the framework 
of the Institute. 

In 1953, the Project staff began exploring the problems which 
confront public schools in educating their talented students. Staff 
members studied reports on the nation’s needs and resources of 
specialized talents, surveyed existing school programs and teach- 
ing practices, and analyzed the available research and literature.’ 
Two basic assumptions have guided the development of the 
Project. First, accepting the public school’s commitment to pro- 
vide appropriate educational experiences for all children and 
youth according to the full measure of their individual differ- 
ences, the staff has approached the education of the talented as 
an integral part of total curriculum planning. Second, recogniz- 
ing research as a basis for improving school practice, the staff has 
focused its efforts on initiating experimentation in co-operating 
field laboratories and stimulating studies in other interested school 
systems. 

Because there is no single, uniform definition of talent or 


1 For more information about the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute, write for a free 
bulletin describing its work and available publications. 

2For an earlier report, see A. Harry Passow, “Planning for Talented Youth: a 
Research Project,” Educational Leadership, X11 (January, 1956), pp. 249-54. 
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giftedness, the Project staff uses an operational definition: talent 
is the capacity for superior achievement in certain areas of en- 
deavor which have consistently advanced civilization. This rather 
broad definition has certain advantages. It has yielded flexible 
criteria for determining who is talented in various school systems, 
in terms of the specific purposes for which such identification is 
to be made, and is in accord with the purpose of the American 
public school—to cultivate a variety of individual abilities. 
There are many problems related to identifying and nurtur- 
ing students’ talents which differ in kind and degree. Aware of 
the multiple dimensions of the problem, the Project staff has 
limited its research at this time to what it hopes are significant 
studies, manageable in terms of personnel and resources. Major 
staff efforts are devoted at present to the following nine studies. 


T HE first group, Studies of Administrative Modifications, in- 
cludes three projects. In the first, the effects of ability group- 
ing on both gifted and non-gifted elementary-school pupils are 
being studied by the staff in co-operation with the New York 
City (New York) and Norfolk County (Virginia) public schools. 
The purpose of both of these studies is to explore the differences 
in academic achievement, social and personal relations, interests, 
and attitudes toward self and school among children who are in 
classes with or without their gifted peers. Both of these studies 
begun in September, 1956, will be carried on for two years. 

In New York City, the subjects include approximately thirty- 
five hundred fifth-graders in some ninety classes organized ac- 
cording to 20 ability-grouping patterns. These classes will remain 
intact for their two years of fifth and sixth grades. For the pur- 
poses of this study, intelligence scores are used as the basis for 
grouping. Students are divided as slow (I.Q.’s of 75-89), average 
(1.Q.’s of go-109), bright (1.Q.’s of 110-119), very bright (1.Q.’s 
of 120-129), and gifted (1.Q.’s of 130 and above). The 20 grouping 
patterns include various combinations of students from these 
five ability levels. All thirty-five hundred have been tested or 
measured on academic achievement, interests, work-study skills, 
self-appraisal, attitudes toward school, social status, leadership, 
creative writing, and attitudes toward more (or less) endowed 
peers. Instruments and techniques will be readministered at the 
end of their sixth grade. 

In Norfolk County, where the student population is far 
smaller than in New York City, about three hundred fifth-graders 
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in five elementary schools are presently organized in wide-range 
sections which are to be regrouped for the sixth grade. In one of 
the elementary schools, 30 children have been identified as 
“gifted” (here the I.Q. scores are 120 or above) and are distrib- 
uted in six sections as follows: two sections have three gifted 
students each, two have six each, one has twelve, and one has 
none. In a second school, fifth-graders identified as gifted will be 
paired on intelligence- and reading-test scores. In September, 
1957, one from each pair will be placed in classes in which a special 
program in language arts will be planned and carried out. For 
one or more periods daily, these students will constitute a special 
group within their regular class and, in addition, will meet to- 
gether once a week for a special program. The other child from 
each pair will be in classes in which no apparent attempt to 
enrich the program is made, except in the normal classroom activi- 
ties. In each of the remaining three schools, the gifted students 
are presently all together in one of the fifth-grade sections in 
their school. In September, 1957, these gifted students from the 
three schools will be assigned to a single section at the largest 
school for their sixth-grade experience. Data-gathering will pro- 
ceed the same way in Norfolk County as in New York City. 

In the second project, the effects of acceleration and partial 
ability grouping in the elementary school are being studied in 
co-operation with two Dade County (Florida) public schools— 
Sylvania Heights and Central Beach elementary schools. The 
purpose of one of these projects is to examine the effects of accel- 
erating a group of gifted children one year. Thirty third-grade 
students were selected on the basis of intelligence, maturity, 
academic achievement, and adjustment. They were constituted 
as a single fourth-grade group. At the beginning of the following 
year, these students were placed in several sixth-grade sections. 
The purpose of the other study is to assess the academic and social 
development of 16 gifted fifth- and sixth-graders grouped to- 
gether for half of each day in a special resource class. Here, gift- 
edness was set at an I.Q. of 130 or above. The development of 
these resource-class students is being measured against that of pu- 
pils in a neighboring school with whom they are matched in 
ability but for whom no special provisions are made. A prelim- 
inary report on these two studies, begun in 1955, has been 
prepared.° 


3 Dade County Public Schools. ‘Teaching the Talented.” Miami, Florida: Dade 
County Public Schools, 1956. 47 pp. Processed. 
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In the third project, the effects of English honors classes on 
the achievement of gifted and non-gifted students are being stud- 
ied in co-operation with the Evanston (Illinois) Township High 
School. This study has a twofold purpose: to study the effects 
on the gifted of membership in an honors class and to examine 
the effects on other students in classes with or without gifted 
peers. The subjects are in five different kinds of English sections. 
One section consists of approximately 30 tenth-grade English 
honors students with I.Q.’s of 125 or above, who were in the upper 
quintile on English-mastery and reading-test scores, and were 
in the upper quintile on ninth-year English marks. A second sec- 
tion is composed of 10 honors students who meet the same criteria 
as those in the first section, plus 20 other students of mixed ability. 
Special provisions are being made for the honors students in this 
section. A third class resembles the second in make-up, but no 
special provisions are being offered for the 10 honors students. 
The fourth and fifth classes have no honors students at all. One 
of these has all average students; the other, average and low- 
ability students. All students will be evaluated on such factors as 
skill mastery, creative expression, literary interests and under- 
standing, ability to write clear and effective prose, reading inter- 
ests, and attitudes toward English. 


HE second group, Studies of Achievement and Under-achieve- 

ment, includes three projects. In the fourth project, the 
attitudes toward self and toward school of intellectually gifted 
achievers and under-achievers and of over-achievers of average 
ability are being studied with Evanston (Illinois) Township 
High School. This study explores some of the personality and 
attitudinal factors related to achievement. Five samples of 50 
students each have been selected for study: 50 high-ability students 
(1.Q.’s of 125 or above) whose school marks are in the upper 
quintile of the school population; 50 high-ability students (indi- 
vidually matched on [.Q. with the first group) whose marks 
are below the school average; 50 average-ability students (1.Q.’s 
at or below the school mean of 115) individually matched 
on marks with the first group; 50 students randomly selected 
from the total population representing all four years of the high 
school; and 50 slow learners (I.Q.’s at or below go). The last 
group is an addition to the major study for comparative purposes. 

Individual interviews with high- and under-achievers were 
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conducted and two instruments were developed from the content 
analyses of the responses. The instruments were inventories 
entitled Attitudes toward Self and Attitudes toward School.* Both 
of these instruments were administered to the total school popu- 
lation of about twenty-seven hundred students and samples drawn 
for comparison. The results of this study are now available. 

In the fifth project, under-achievement among high-ability 
entering tenth-graders is being studied in co-operation with the 
DeWitt Clinton High School (the Bronx, New York). The two 
purposes of the study are: to evaluate the effectiveness of a special 
class in raising the achievement level and personal development 
of tenth-graders whose previous attainment fell far below the 
potential indicated by their intelligence-test scores; and to develop 
case-study techniques for assessing the factors associated with 
under-achievement, such as self-concept, family relationships, and 
academic and vocational aspirations. 

There are three groups of 35 students each. The “study” 
group consists of 35 tenth-graders (1.Q.’s of 125 or above) whose 
junior-high school marks fell at or below average. They are 
together for home-room and social-studies periods with a specially 
selected teacher. The “control” group consists of 35 students 
matched with the first group but randomly distributed among the 
various home rooms and classes in the usual way. Teachers have 
not been made especially aware of the students’ membership in 
the control group. For comparative purposes, 35 students, matched 
on intelligence quotients but in the upper quintile in junior-high 
marks, are being studied also. All of the 105 students were assessed 
on achievement, self-concepts, attitudes toward junior high and 
toward school generally, aspirations for college or vocational plans, 
interests, and leadership status. Sociometric ratings were obtained 
while they were still in junior-high classes. They will be re- 
assessed at the end of the 1956-57 school year. 

In the sixth project, with North High School in Denver 
(Colorado), the staff is examining the effects of a special guid- 
ance program on the development of gifted high-school youths. 
Three groups are included in this study. The experimental group 
consists of 35 tenth-graders (1.Q.’s of 125 or more) whose home- 
room teacher plans her group guidance and individual counseling 
to fit the needs of these particular high-ability students. The con- 


4 Samples of these instruments are available for experimental use and may be obtained 
from the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute. 
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trols are students of matched ability but randomly distributed 
throughout the other tenth-grade home rooms. These students 
have the guidance and counseling normally provided for other 
tenth-graders with whatever individual help can be given. A third 
section of 35 eleventh-graders, matched on ability with the two 
tenth-grade groups, who had no special guidance provisions the 
preceding year, will also be studied. 

All teachers have been fully briefed on the students involved. 
The groups have the same amount of time for home-room periods 
and will have access to essentially the same resources. No differen- 
tiation will be made in assignment to classes. The home-room 
teacher of the experimental group has become acquainted with 
the literature on the special guidance and counseling needs of the 
gifted. She is keeping careful anecdotal records on pupils’ guid- 
ance needs. The three groups will be assessed on academic 
achievement, personal and social development, attitudes toward 
and understanding of peers, vocational plans, interests, and 
achievement motivation. Reassessment will take place at the end 
of the 1958-59 school year. 


N THE third classification, Study of Gifted in Small High 
Schools, only one study has been set up. In this, the seventh 
study, in co-operation with the Board of Co-operative Educa- 
tional Services of Lewis County (Lyons Falls, New York), the 
Project staff is studying the effects of a weekly seminar for se- 
lected gifted students from six small high schools. Lewis County 
is a sparsely populated upstate New York area. Approximately 
twenty-five twelfth-graders from six small high schools, which 
use the services of the Board, were brought together for an after- 
noon seminar once a week during the 1955-56 school year. After 
evaluating this activity, the Project staff continued the seminar 
for the 1956-57 year. About twenty-five eleventh- and twelfth- 
graders, selected by the faculties of their schools as academically 
outstanding, come to the seminar at Lyons Falls High School for 
a three-hour session weekly. 

The seminar staff is under the direction of the Board’s Direc- 
tor of Guidance, and consists of from two to four teachers inter- 
ested in the study. With the students, the staff plans experiences 
designed to supplement those they have in their regular classes. 
This year, for example, the group is examining various aspects of 
communication. The effects of these experiences on their aca- 
demic, aesthetic, and personal development are being evaluated. 
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HE fourth major class, Study of Peer Attitudes toward Aca- 

demically Gifted Students, at present comprises one project, 
the eighth. A study of peer attitudes toward high-school students 
was initiated February, 1957. The aims and scope of this study 
are: to ascertain the extent to which negative or positive traits 
are assigned to academically superior students by their peers and 
to discover whether certain school achievement and cultural fac- 
tors are associated with acceptance or rejection of such students 
by their associates. 

A questionnaire was sent to some two hundred and fifty 
high-school students in three different kinds of high schools, ask- 
ing them to list whatever adjectives or descriptive phrases they 
could ascribe to a “typical brilliant student” and “typical outstand- 
ing athlete.” They were grouped in clusters of similar characteris- 
tics and representative traits selected from each cluster. A list 
of 54 adjectives and phrases was gathered, using the original lan- 
guage of the respondents in so far as possible. From this list, 
students are to select the traits they think best fit hypothetical 
high-school students described in eight stimulus paragraphs. A 
sampling of approximately five hundred students will be selected 
from the total responses on the basis of intelligence, socioeconomic 
status, academic achievement, and sex. 


EVELOPMENT of a Guide for Self-Evaluation of High-School 
Programs, the fifth classification, has but one project, the 
ninth. The staff is developing and testing an instrument which 
secondary schools can use to appraise their educational programs 
for the talented. Descriptions of program adaptations and provi- 
sions, either practiced or advocated, were extracted from the 
literature. These were sorted and arranged according to their 
functional relationships. A preliminary instrument was tested in 
several summer-session college classes, which represent a cross 
section of educational practitioners. The standards used in the 
test were clarity, arrangement of items, time needed for comple- 
tion, and apparent usability in school situations. As a result of 
the analysis of the preliminary draft, major revisions were made 
in the instrument now being tested. 

The instrument is now being used in several hundred sec- 
ondary schools of varying size, location, and nature of commu- 
nity. The returns will be analyzed to determine how important 
the school officers consider the items and how they perceive the 
distribution of responsibilities for planning and executing each 
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of the provisions. On the basis of the analysis, a final instrument 
will be prepared and made available for use by secondary schools.’ 


- ADDITION to the major work already described, the staff is 
engaged in other activities. An exhaustive search of the litera- 
ture has produced an extensive file of annotations which are ar- 
ranged in more than forty categories to facilitate use. The Project 
staff has welcomed information from schools engaged in exploring 
problems connected with the education of the talented and experi- 
menting with program modifications. Such reports and descrip- 
tions have enabled the staff to keep abreast of major developments 
in this area and to share its information with others. 

Several pamphlets are in preparation, some of which should 
be published this fall. The first Project publication consisted of a 
summary of available research and of the basic issues and prob- 
lems in planning for talented students.” The pamphlet was de- 
signed to serve as a guide for faculty groups trying to gauge the 
practical problems. A bibliography of 165 selected items directed 
attention to further reading. 

The Project staff is also attempting to develop other research 
designs, particularly for study of the non-academic talents. As is 
obvious from the descriptions of the studies under way, current 
research deals primarily with the intellectually gifted student. In 
co-operation with the Department of Teaching of Fine Arts at 
Teachers College, an invitational conference of art educators was 
held to explore the nature and development of art talent. How- 
ever, no research designs have yet emerged on such areas of con- 
cern as fine arts, music, mechanics, executive leadership, and 
human relations. The Project staff is aware of the need for 
research and experimentation in these areas and hopes to launch 
some promising studies soon. In addition, the staff is continu- 
ing to explore the nature of enrichment of instruction and hopes 
to develop research-based guides for teachers and curriculum 


planners.’ 
[Continued on page 216] 


5 Samples of this instrument are available for experimental use and may be secured 
from the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute. 

® Passow, A. H.; Goldberg, M. L.; Tannenbaum, A.; and French, W. Planning for 
Talented Youth: Considerations for Public Schools. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, 1955. 84 pp. 

7™The Project staff includes two full-time research associates (Jane Beasley and 
Miriam L. Goldberg), three part-time research assistants (Deton J. Brooks, Jr., Lois 
Appel, and Abraham Tannenbaum), a secretary (Beth Drake), and the author as 
Project Director. 





Using Instructor-Made Tests 
for Instructional Purposes 
By GEORGE A. KOESTER 


instruction. Unfortunately, tests are too frequently used only 

to evaluate the scholastic progress of students, and conse- 
quently the instructional possibilities are minimized. The tech- 
nique here described was developed by the writer in an attempt 
to increase the instructional value of tests. 

It is assumed that some learning occurs when students take a 
test because their attention is focused on facts or understandings 
which the deviser has selected as important. Similarly, the writer 
believes that learning can be brought about through an instructor’s 
specially devised tests, but his own attempts to do so have been 
only moderately successful. He has made no systematic evaluation 
of the effectiveness of this technique, but the reactions of fifty 
students in two graduate-school classes have been very favorable 
in terms of interest, motivation, and a feeling of having clarified 
basic principles. 

The writer is of the opinion that students frequently are able 
to select the most appropriate response to some items in an 
objective test without having a clear understanding of the concepts 
upon which the items are based. A technique which required 
students to explain the reasons for the choices which they made 
would be of interest and value. The writer also believes that 
discussion in class does not accomplish this purpose in the time 
available; only a few individuals have the opportunity to describe 
the reasoning by which they arrived at a solution of the problem 
presented. Too frequently the discussion is thrown back to the 
instructor with the request that he “defend” the desired response, 
a situation which is not conducive to learning by the students. 

In the experiment here described, the tests used consisted of 
25 or 30 multiple-choice items covering a relatively small unit of 
work. The items were designed to measure understanding of 
concepts rather than knowledge of facts and were of a relatively 
high level of difficulty. The test given to the two classes was scored 
in the usual manner. At the next class meeting the tests and 
answer sheets were returned. The class was then divided into 
groups of five or six students and instructed to discuss each item 
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missed by at least one member of the group. The students who 
answered the item correctly were asked to explain the reasons for 
their responses. 

The majority of the items were answered correctly by a part 
of each group. Some items were not answered correctly by any 
member of the group, and other items were answered correctly 
by all members. It was in this situation that the students who had 
answered the item correctly had an opportunity to express their 
thinking about the problem and to have that thinking challenged 
by other members of the group. This provided an opportunity 
also for the students who failed to identify the most appropriate 
response to gain some insights into the principle being tested. On 
those items which no member of the group answered correctly 
the students were usually able to identify fallacies in their thinking 
which led to an incorrect choice. If the point was not clarified in 
the small group, the item was brought back to the class and 
instructor for discussion and clarification. In most instances, not 
more than two or three items had not been clarified in the group 
discussion. 

The instructor did not participate in any of the groups but 
went from one to another observing the interchange of ideas and 
making notes regarding the approach which the students were 
using to clarify the concepts. At times he was able to help clarify 
the intended meaning of the item for a group if the item itself 
seemed to be faulty. 

The students felt that the small group discussions led to a 
more complete understanding of concepts which previously were 
hazy to them. After the first such experience, they requested that 
the same procedure be used following succeeding tests. The 
writer’s observation of the small groups indicated a high level of 
interest and participation on the part of all group members. He 
also felt that he was able to identify items in which failure of the 
students to make the appropriate choice was not due to a lack of 
understanding of the principle being tested but to failure of the 
item to achieve the objective for which it was designed. 

The subjective, informal evaluation of this technique made by 
the students and the instructor suggests that it may be useful as an 
instructional device. In addition, the opportunity for the instructor 
to observe the students’ approaches to solving the problems 
presented by the test items sharpened his ability to develop more 
functional items. [Vol. XXXVI, No. 6] 





Celebration of the 50th Anniversary of the 
Founding of the College of Education 


By EARL W. ANDERSON 


HE College of Education of The Ohio State University was 
authorized by the Ohio General Assembly in 1907. In 
commemoration of fifty years of its operation, 23 meetings, 
conferences, workshops, festivals, exhibits, and publications were 
carried on during the year 1956-57. These activities involved more 
than six thousand students, University staff members, and partici- 
pants from Ohio colleges, public schools, the State Department of 
Education, and many other organizations throughout the nation. 

The major meeting was an all-day conference on “Education 
Looks to the Future,” held on April 26 in the new Mershon 
Auditorium. The speakers were L. D. Haskew, Dean, College 
of Education, and Vice-President, University of Texas, and 
T. V. Smith, Professor Emeritus, Syracuse University, and former 
United States Congressman. During the year, there were twenty 
other activities sponsored by departments or areas of the College. 
The Graduate School provided financial assistance for five 
programs. 

From October through April, more than one hundred faculty 
members participated in a series of discussion groups, each of 
which met from six to eight times. Topics were: “Aesthetic 
Experiences in the Education of Teachers,” “Newer Concepts of 
Administrative Leadership,” “Education and International Under- 
standing,” “The Community as Educator,” “The Ends-Means 
Problem in the Open Society,” “The Intellectual Life and the 
Education of Teachers,”* and “The Use of Mass Media in 
Learning.” There were 41 members of the University staff outside 
the College of Education who engaged in these discussions. 

Individual departments or areas sponsored conferences during 
the year on the following topics: “Developments in Science 
Teaching,” “Measurement in Relation to the Educational Process,” 
“The Educated Man in the Industrial Setting,” “Education and 
the Need for Talent,” “The Educational Program: Goals, Means, 
Appraisal,” “Meeting the Challenge of the Gifted,” “How to 
Secure and Maintain Excellence in Teaching,” “Foreign Language 


1A summary of discussions of this seminar appeared in the May issue of this 
periodical (“The Need for a Discipline of Education” by Arthur W. Foshay, pp. 159-66). 
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Folk Festival,” “Frontiers of Guidance,” and an all-day conference 
on “Problems of Teaching,” planned and carried out by students 
of the College. 
Speakers at department or area meetings from off the campus 
included: 
Dorothy C. Adkins, Chairman, Department of Psychology, University 
of North Carolina 
Arthur S. Flemming, President, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Edwin R. Henry, Adviser in Employee Relations for the Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) and Affliates 
Nicholas Hobbs, Professor of Psychology, George Peabody College for 
Teachers 
Harry C. Kelly, National Science Foundation 
Edward C. Roeber, Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Michigan 
Robert Stollberg, San Francisco State College 
Ralph Tyler, Director, Center for Advanced Study of the Behavioral 
Sciences, Stanford University 
Dean Douglas S. Ward, College of Education, Miami University 
Frank Wellman, Specialist in Guidance and Pupil Personnel Services, 
United States Office of Education 
Benjamin C. Willis, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Illinois 
Dael L. Wolfle, Executive Officer of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 


The School of Fine and Applied Arts prepared an exhibit in 
ceramics, drawing, painting, printmaking, sculpturing, and weav- 
ing. This exhibit was displayed in Mershon Auditorium and in 
Arps Hall. The School of Music set aside the week of April 24 
to May 5 for a festival of music. Concerts were offered by five 
groups. 

In order to document certain aspects of the progress of the 
College, a historical volume has been prepared by Professor 
Emeritus H. G. Good. It will be off the press within the next 
few months. The speeches at the conference on “The Educational 
Program: Goals, Means, Appraisal” were published in the Epuca- 
TIONAL RESEARCH Buttetin. Other speeches given at the meetings 
will be published. The address given by Dean Haskew during the 
all-day conference “Education Looks to the Future” appears 
elsewhere in this BULLETIN. 

The commemoration activities have been focused upon look- 
ing forward, not backward. The ideas presented and discussed 


[Continued on page 216] 
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Wo rarp, Mert R. Thinking about Thinking. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1955. x-+273 pp. 

Mr. Wolfard is by training and occupation an engineer who has 
weighed the contemporary cultural climate and found it wanting. His 
charge is simple. The public mind is skeptical in the sense that it is so 
neutral toward mental and moral problems that it is losing its urge to evolve 
into something better than it now is. The source of all this trouble has 
been the fallacious assumption that the methods and attitudes of the physical 
sciences can be adopted by the general public as a way of life. Wolfard’s 
charge has merit—something which cannot be said for his solution. 

According to Wolfard engineering provides the royal road to the 
solution of conceptual problems: “We are here primarily interested in using 
engineering procedures as a suggestive approach to Understanding and 
Wisdom” (page 12). What follows is an incredible morass of metaphors 
and analogies, all with the same moral, that if it is like engineering, it is 
good. One example of a definition @ /a “mentality engineering” is typical 
of the whole book: “Knowledge is that measure of perception concerning 
mass-energy relationships which are within one’s mind at any particular 
moment” (page 39). 

It is of course possible that the attitudes and methods of engineering 
may be able to help reconstruct the public mind, if indeed it needs recon- 
struction; but Wolfard’s outline of reconstruction is too much of a “Rube 


Goldberg” to be taken seriously. AntHony NEeMETz 


ApaMs, Harotp P., anp Dickey, Frank G. Basic Principles of Student 
Teaching. New York: American Book Company, 1956. xii-+-372 pp. 

Authors of books on student teaching invariably have to decide on the 
kind of content that should be included in the body of a given text. One 
approach is to have content built around problems which are uniquely 
applicable to student teaching: the relationships between the student teacher 
and his many professional associates in his student-teaching situation and in 
the teacher-education institution, the rdle of the supervising teacher, and the 
function of the university supervisor. A second approach, and the one 
adopted by the authors of this book, is to subordinate student teaching to 
such topics as guidance, evaluation, classroom management, planning, and 
other aspects of teaching method. The first approach accents problems 
which are peculiar to student teaching and subtly includes the area of 
method. The second approach often accents method so emphatically that 
certain problems of student teaching are often ignored. 

Despite the possible limitations of their approach, the co-authors identify 
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many basic principles of a sound student-teaching program. They emphasize 
that laboratory experiences with children must be continuous, not the 
“frosting” on an academic cake. Student teaching, they say, cannot be 
rigid; flexibility must be the keynote. Students must be given an opportunity 
at times even to make mistakes if proper growth is to take place. Student 
teaching should begin with the problems of the student, not with those 
of the supervising teacher. These are only examples of the many sound 
principles to which the authors subscribe. 

These principles, however, are underscored mostly in the first part of 
the book, after which individual chapters are devoted to understanding 
pupils, directing learning, planning for teaching, classroom management, 
and evaluation. And these chapters are applicable not only to the student 
teacher but to the student of educational theory and the in-service teacher 
as well. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, Basic Principles of Student Teaching 
would be an adequate textbook for a course in general method. It is well 
grounded in basic theory and accepted educational practice. But it is 
probably not specific enough to be used as a textbook for student teachers. 

Gat M. InLtow 
Northwestern University 


Corey, Fay L. Values of Future Teachers: a Study of Attitudes toward 
Contemporary Issues. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1955. xii+-146 pp. (Teachers College 
Studies in Education). 

Attempts to picture people’s attitudes and values by means of statistical 
information, however extensive in terms of quantity and number, are 
inadequate in terms of qualitative information. Studies of the nature of the 
values held by others, where attempts are made to solve the problem of 
qualitative analysis by such means as “value weighted” questions, “scaled” 
statements, and the like, run into the double-barreled semantic dilemma of 
interpretation of question and of answer. Studies that attempt to use juries, 
stabilized type descriptions, and similar plans ultimately have a considerable 
difficulty with such factors as the “uniqueness of the individual human 
personality” (page v). Any researcher who is even partially successful in 
avoiding these difficulties and who arrives at the stage of formulating con- 
clusions from his collected and organized data must face another difficult 
question, What is the extent of consistency and perseveration of behavior in 
the universe sampled (assuming the sample is representative, of course)? 

The author of the study reported in the present volume has faced all of 
the usual “value analysis” problems, and, while she has not solved them or 
devised a way to eliminate them, she has preserved the integrity of the 
investigation by recognizing its limitations. Equally important, she 
explicitly describes the method of inquiry, preserves the representativeness 
of the data cited, and avoids generalizing beyond the 843 completed 
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questionnaires and the tape recordings of discussions by 20 students in four 
groups. The study was directed toward the nature of the following ten 
values: worth of the individual, the basic freedoms, productivity, integrity, 
responsibility for the welfare of mankind, faith in God and man, marriage 
and sex, democratic methods, importance of inner resources, and intelligence 
and freedom to think. The questionnaire consisted of 112 statements, with 
a 3-step answer scale: agree, undecided, disagree. The instrument was 
administered to prospective teachers, members of various religious de- 
nominations, who were students in nine colleges in Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Rhode Island. 

Those interested in value structure and philosophical consistency, 
students of research, and educators especially concerned with teacher 
preparation will be among those most likely to find Miss Corey’s report 
pertinent to their work. That all responsible citizens will be reassured by 
what they find in the report is indicated by the following conclusion: 

In general the pattern of values upheld by a majority of the future 
teachers represented in this study seems to be akin to many of the values 
selected as important in a democratic society. This group of participants 
indicates a strong commitment to uphold the following: the dignity and 
worth of every individual; the responsibility of each person to become a 
contributing, productive member of society; the brotherhood of all men, 
particularly at the international level; a faith in God; the value of 
monogamous family life; the importance of maintaining good human 
relationships and developing deep personal resources; and a faith in the 
power of thinking and shared knowledge. There is reason to be hopeful 
that a majority of these future teachers will uphold these values as they 


take their places in local communities (page 121). 2 


WatsH, ANN Marie. Self-Concepts of Bright Boys with Learning Diffi- 
culties. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1956. xvi++-79 pp. 

Teachers of long experience have had many contacts with bright 
children whose emotional difficulties apparently blocked the learning 
process. Miss Walsh in this study tests the hypothesis that children with 
learning difficulties tend to have inadequate self-concepts and points out 
some of the specific factors in these difficulties. The author briefly describes 
some psychological theories and previous research studies pertaining to the 
learning difficulties of some children with high intelligence quotients. These 
were the basis for an exploration of the self-concepts of the children used in 
Miss Walsh’s research. 

The second chapter is concerned with a description of the boys used as 
research subjects and the design of the research. “The instrument selected 

. . was the Driscoll Playkit” (page 14). An analysis is made of the 
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manipulation of doll play and of the verbal responses to a set of ten 
incomplete stories by two groups of bright boys, one of low achievers and 
a matched group of adequate achievers. 

The implications of the research findings should be most helpful to 
any adult working with children, especially teachers and psychologists. The 
directions and recommendations for any one interested in doing further 


research in this field are carefully outlined. ncaa Ciena 


Wuire, Rosert W. The Abnormal Personality: a Textbook. 2nd ed. New 
York: Ronald Press Company, 1956. ix-+-644 pp. 

The author calls his book a beginning text for “all students of human 
nature” (page iii). To this reviewer, however, it seems more advanced than 
this and assumes a wider background in psychology and psychiatry than is 
usually expected in a beginning textbook. The vocabulary is not highly 
technical and the ideas are presented with clarity and excellent organization, 
but the subject in its very nature is not easy to comprehend. Explanations 
and definitions are clear, It is inevitable that in rephrasing of old concepts, a 
knowledge of the history of the field and its earlier nomenclature and 
ideology is to some degree assumed. Perhaps a novice would not be aware 
of this as much as the reader who has spent years in the field and has 
observed the gradual emergence of various viewpoints. 

The central term, neurotic trend, in abnormal psychology is replaced by 
overdriven striving (page iv) which seems to gain in clearness in the 
operational direction, and is perhaps more meaningful to the non-medical 
reader. 

Abnormal psychology is defined as “the study of . . . disordered and 
disproportionate personal reactions” (page 5) to life and its circumstances. 
The discussion constantly points out how normal development may go 
astray and become distorted because of anxiety and the attempt to build 
defenses against its onslaughts. 

Chapters V and VI will especially interest educators in the presentation 
of the effect of neurotic conflict on personality development, even when this 
conflict has by no means reached an advanced level. Three criteria are 
suggested for deciding when a striving can properly be called “overdriven,” 
or neurotic in the older term. These are its indiscriminateness, its insatiable- 
ness, and disproportionate frustration with signs of unusual anxiety when 
the drive is blocked (pages 244-45). 

Chapters VIII and IX on “Psychotherapy” present an excellently organ- 
ized account of various methods that are and have been employed, with clear 
evaluation of their theoretical bases, and their relative adequacy in relieving 
human confusion. 

Chapter XV is unusual in its discussion of “schizophrenia” (dementia 
praecox) as the “culmination of a history of unsuccessful social adjust- 
ments” (pages 552 and following) in immature persons. The “total push 
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therapy” (page 576) described is impressive in its close relationship to the 
preceding theoretical basis of this disorder of personality which accounts for 
so large a percentage of all hospital admissions. 

It is not possible to do this comprehensive book justice in a brief 
review. It is an up-to-date and profound analysis of the field of abnormal 
personality and its treatment. Its evaluations of historical and present 
treatment methods are searching, but moderate in claims made. It is a 
temperate book, an honest one. 

The final chapter on “The Problem for Society” is one that should be 
read by all who deal with welfare work and education. It pictures clearly 
the difficulties which we face of finding trained persons and of devising 
techniques and suggests possible solutions which are within our present 
power. It avoids sweeping condemnation and rejection of both group 
therapy and of briefer individual therapy, although it points out the 
problems each raises. 

The reader will find the chapters well documented with references to 
significant books and current research which are carefully selected and well 
related to each other and to the body of the discussion by the author’s 
evaluative comments. 

Most persons will find this book interesting reading as a survey of the 
field, or as a reference book, as well as a source of information on the 
modern theoretical approach to the dynamics of the maladjusted or 
abnormal personality. It is in the tradition of H. S. Sullivan, Strecker and 
Ebaugh, Hanfman, Kasanin, Plant, and Redl, to name a few. It has gotten 
far away from mere Kraepelinian naming and categorizing. It is thoroughly 
modern in its point of view, without becoming limited to any particular 


current position. It retains its perspective. 
es ee Emity L. Stocp1Li 


FRANDSEN, ArDEN N. How Children Learn: an Educational Psychology. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. xvi-++-546 pp. 

This book reflects the careful scholarship which has characterized many 
other books in the “McGraw-Hill Series in Education.” In the reviewer’s 
judgment, however, its format and style will not make it a popular textbook 
for use in undergraduate courses in educational psychology. 

Experienced teachers, particularly those engaged in in-service education, 
will find the book valuable as a source which provides brief descriptions 
of the various theories of learning, a collection of reports of important 
psychological research concerning the learning process, and an assemblage 
of illustrations in which theory or principle is applied in actual classroom 
practice. 

After attempting, in the second chapter, to develop “an integrated 
theory of learning,” a major portion of the book is devoted to an exposition 
of the author’s conditions of effective learning: maturity, teacher guidance, 
practice, perceiving the effects of provisional trials, transfer of training, 
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motivation, and mental health. The reviewer found the chapters on 
motivation and mental health much more interesting than most of the book. 

Chapter 10, which analyzes five examples of good teaching to determine 
the extent to which the seven essential conditions just listed are exemplified, 
is written in a creative fashion which could well have been used throughout 
the book. More inductive identification of learning principles and fewer 
reports of the detailed findings of research would have resulted in a more 
readable and useful book. 

This book is limited in its discussion of the problems of educational 
psychology. The many illustrations of child learning and teacher practice are 
drawn entirely from elementary schools, and thus the book will tend to 
interest teachers at work, or in preparation for work, with elementary-school 


children. 


HeErsert L. Coon 


The Talented Youth Project: 
a Report on Research under Way 


[Continued from page 206) 


Individuals and schools are invited to communicate with the 
Project Director for further information about research planned 
or under way and for exchanging information and research find- 
ings. The activities of the Talented Youth Project are aimed at 
strengthening the research in schools as they strive to improve 
the procedures and programs for the identification, instruction, 
and guidance of talented students. [Vol. XXXVI, No. 6] 


Celebration of the 50th Anniversary of the 
Founding of the College of Education 


[Continued from page 210] 


in the meetings have been very helpful to large numbers of the 
staff, as plans are made for improving the contributions of the 
College of Education. The co-operation and interest of large 
numbers of people from outside the College in making the 
anniversary ceremonies valuable are appreciated. The assistance of 
the Graduate School was especially helpful. [Vol. XXXVI, No. 6] 





